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Radiant Heating \», 4 

‘hsonian DER 
Can be learned next week at the A. G. A. Convention 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Booths 18-19 will hold the answer 


At that time and in that place the complete line of Kennedy Heaters will 


be displayed by the Radiant Heat Corporation of America. This line com- 
prises— 


The “‘A” Series Heater 
The heater “De Luxe”; highly artistic, for use in the best of homes. The most 
beautiful heater in the world. 

The Series “B”’ Heater 
Less ornamental than the Series “A”, otherwise the same construction 


throughout. 
The Series “C”’ Heater 


A new heater, simple in design and yet containing every one of the features of 


the “A” and “B” Series, meets the demand for an inexpensive heater. A 
marvel for the price. 


Feature the complete Kennedy Line. “‘A Heater for every taste and every 
pocketbook”’. 


Write for free booklets on the different series. 


Radiant Heat Corporation of Americz 


126 Eleventh Avenue New York City 


Kennedy Heaters have been tested by the Electrical Testing Laboratories of New York City 
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Koppers Coal Gas Plant 


Faced with the certainty of an inadequate supply of 
anthracite coal and consequently poorer quality, domestic 
consumers everywhere are turning to COKE as the ideal 
fuel for house-heating. 


Many gas companies, realizing this, will turn it to their 
advantage by installing coal gas plants. 


KOPPERS SMALL OVEN COAL GAS PLANT is 


designed to meet just this condition. 


Producing a maximum of gas per ton of coal carbonized 
and a very much better grade of coke, it exactly meets the 
requirements of the gas industry. 


These features, combined with the comparatively small 
initial cost, cheaper operating and maintenance charges and 
longer life, make this plant an attractive investment for any 
gas company having a send-out over half a million feet of 
gas per day. 


Is there a market for coke in your vicinity? Have you 


thought of developing one? It will mean cheaper gas if 
you do. 


The KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICAL RETORTS 


FIRST 
in 
1903 


FOREMOST 
in 
1923 


150 PLANTS ERECTED or on ORDER 
Total Capacity, 17,460 Tons Per Day 


ORDERS RECEIVED SINCE JANUARY Ist, 1919 


Capacity Capacity 
Tons per day Tons ~~ “a 
i i ae Brought Forward 3,452 
Pn re sileiiimatiat pe *Newton-in-Makerfield, England 21 
ecnl a Cc *Wallasey, England (2nd Installation) 120 
1 Newton-in-Makerfield, England (Extension) 18 *Lanark, Scotland 91 
*Dunfermline, Scotland 110 ‘ieee nei 98 
a — a *Brighton, Australia 60 
saan = ie 100 *Fremantle, Australia 20 
essing th. S ~ d 94 *Christchurch, New Zealand 40 
Usyth, scotian *Wanganui, New Zealand (2nd Installation) 40 
*Inverness, Scotland 40 eet. Dimi 60 
hi i Norway (2nd Installation) 57 *Birmingham (7th Installation) Nechells 840 
Stockport, England " *Sheffield, England 336 
*Glasgow, Scotland 1,356 *Dairen S 7 100 
* Adelaide, Australia 80 *Paisle ; Scotland 140 
*Portsea Island, England (2nd Installation) 140 Winckiey England 60 
est — - Dresden, Germany (3rd Installation) 180 
extord, irelan | Cheltenham, England 120 
*London, G. L. & C. Co. (4th Installation) 200 Market Harborough England 96 
*Neath, Wales Kensal Green 60 Leatherhead, Sagtend 40 
*Bolton, England (2nd Installation) 168 Tne Hasue. Vellend 168 
*Workington, England (Extension) 23 Liver 4 Bactend 100 
*Stourbridge, England 80 See aaa 420 
*Wolverhampton, England 80 Codinats Austrailia 60 
*Troon, Scotland 28 Aberdeen, Scotland (2d Installation) 192 
*Trondhjem, Norway (2nd Installation) 38 Innerleithen Scotland 7 
*Warrington, England 112 Poole, England (4th Installation) 168 
*Manchester, England 336 Buffalo, N. Y 280 
Carried Forward 3,452 TOTAL CAPACITY 7,166 

Tons per day 

*In Operation 


For Particulars apply to 


ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Gas Engineers and Builders of Gas Works 
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Future of the Gas Industry’ 


Future of gas should not cause concern. New fields open to gas 


Ff. A. Newton 


Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., Jackson, Mich. 


I am no prophet, nor am I gifted with second sight. 
[he future of the gas industry, however, judged by 
its past history and present condition, should not 
cause. any concern at this time. Let us look at a 
few facts and tendencies with reference to this in- 
dustry and then dismiss any worries, if we have 
any, as to its future. 

New gas customers are being taken on by the gas 
utilities of this country at the rate of 350,000 per 
year. The first gas company was established in Bal- 
timore in 1816. There are now nearly 1,000 gas 
companies serving approximately 46,000,000 persons 
in 4,600 cities and towns. It requires 70,000 miles 
of mains to furnish this service and the industry 
uses over 10,000,000 tons of coal and 900,000,000 gal- 
lons of oil per year. 


Demand for Gas Service Never Greater 


The demand for gas service was never greater 
than it is today. Never before in the history of the 
business has the construction program been larger 
or more comprehensive. The investment in all gas 
utilities in the country is now in the neighborhood 
of four billion dollars and hundreds of millions of 
dollars of new capital must be obtained in the next 
year to meet the ever growing demand of the public 
on this industry. 

I feel confident in stating that the progress of the 
past ten years in production methods has been 
greater than in the previous fifty years. New meth- 
ods have already been adopted and put in operation, 
and improvements are now contemplated which will 
increase efficiency and necessitate the use of less 
labor and the use of less coal and oil in the produc- 
tion of gas per unit. Never has the industry been 
more alert with respect to improvements in produc- 
tion methods than it is today. 





*Delivered at the Michigan Gas Association Con- 
vention. 


In my opinion one of the brightest features of the 
situation is the increasing attention being given to 
the industrial use of gas. It will be noticed that the 
American Gas Association at its convention this 
month will give more attention to the development 
of industrial use of gas than it has ever before given 
to this subject. It is most encouraging to note that 
while in the last ten years the total production of 
manufactured gas has increased 100%, that during 
the same period the consumption of gas for indus- 
trial uses has increased 1000%. This phase of the 
situation has a direct interest to the public as well 
as to the utilities, because the sale of gas in large 
blocks for industrial uses means greater efficiency 
and lower cost of production, which in turn will méan 
lower rates to the public as a whole. 


Encouragement of Industrial Sales Important 

The Michigan Public Utilities Commission has 
recognized this fact. In several decisions it has 
pointed out that encouragement of industrial sales 
and large scale production ultimately means lower 
costs of operation to the utility and lower rates to 
the general users of gas service. 

{ have never heard anyone connected with the elec- 
tric business express the slightest doubt as to the 
future of that industry. They are certainly enthu- 
siastic all of the time. On the other hand, I have 
heard men in the gas business express concern over 
its future. I never could understand why they were 
worried. There has never appeared to me to be any 
basis for their concern. 

Sometimes I wonder if some of us are not tem- 
porarily blinded, perhaps, by the brilliance of the 
growth and development of the electric utility in the 
last decade. The electric business is advancing with 
tremendous strides and those in the business let 
every one know it. I recognize also that there is a 
romance and a mystery about the electric business 
which appeals to the imagination, and which is not 
as clearly seen in the gas industry. 
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In this connection I will relate an experience of my 
own which may perhaps interest you. A certain com- 
pany operates both gas and electric properties in a 
number of cities and towns. Recently those inter- 
ested in its management were commenting enthusi- 
astically on the tremendous growth in the electric 
business in the past six or seven years, and the fact 
that it had recovered so quickly after the depres- 
sion following the war. The electric department had 
shown a very remarkable development. When I 
stated that while the growth of the electric depart- 
ment had been: rapid and very remarkable, that the 
output of the gas plants in the same period had 
shown a greater increase than the electric depart- 
ment, I was told that I was at least misinformed, if 
not actually crazy. The reports proved my state- 
ment. Maybe they, too, were blinded by the bril- 
liance of the performance of the electric department 
and had overlooked the fact that the gas department 
had quietly been growing, too. 

While the sales of the gas department had in- 
creased more than the sales of the electric depart- 
ment, the number of new electric consumers ob- 
tained in the same period was more than double the 
number of gas consumers. There is a reason for 
this, however, which applied in this particular case, 
and I believe will also apply in general. 


Comparative Gas and Electricity Progress. 


You will, perhaps, be interested in a study of com- 
parative gas and electric development made in a cer- 
tain city in this state. In this particular city there 
were about 9,000 gas consumers and slightly over 
4,000 electric consumers in 1915. In other words, 
thére were twice as many gas consumers as electric 
consumers. At the close of 1920 the number of gas 
consumers had increased to about 11,500, an increase 
of about 30%. This kept pace with the growth ot 
population. During the same time the electric util- 
ity had added nearly 4,500 consumers, an increase of 
about 55% over 1915. 

Certain representative sections of the city were 
selected, ranging from the largest and most expen- 
sive houses to the smallest and cheapest dwellings 
and a comparison was made between the gas and 
electric business in these districts in 1915 and in 1920. 
No houses built in these districts in the interval were 
included in the analysis. During the period the num- 
ber of electric consumers increased about 40%, while 
the number of gas consumers increased only slightly. 
During the same period the electric sales increased 
75% and the gas sales about 20%. 

In 1915 there were a large number of the houses 
in these districts using gas only. In 1920, there 
were but few left who were using gas exclusively. 
The number of houses using both services had in- 
creased very remarkably. In other words, the in- 
crease in number of electric consumers in these dis- 
tricts came chiefly from those people who had given 
up the use of gas for all service and gone over to 
electricity for illumination. A significant fact is 
that during the same period the average use of. gas 
per consumer increased very materially. At the 


same time the average use of electricity by these com 
sumers now is equal to the average used by othe: 
consumers in other districts who had been using 
electricity previously. 


Gas Business More Fully Developed. 

The gas utility had developed its business more 
fully than electric utilities had developed it in the 
same districts. The number of gas consumers in 
these districts had not increased because these 
houses were all using gas in 1915 and they merely 
had continued to use it. That explains, I believe, 
why the electric utility has added more consumers 
generally in recent years than the gas utility. When 
the electric people say they are adding consumers 
at a greater rate than the gas companies the answer 
is that they started later than the gas companies and 
have a long ways to go before they catch up. | 
have also noted that when the electric utility comes 
into a territory which had previously been served 
by the gas company alone, the gas sales per con 
sumer do not fall off, but actually increase. People 
are simply making greater use of these services 
every year and the public needs both services. 

Much has been said in recent years about heating 
houses with gas. Some of the leadéts in the gas 
industry are very enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of this class of business. There is no need of enlarg- 
ing upon this matter at this time. It is undoubtedly 
coming to a greater or less extent. A good deal of 
auxiliary heating by gas is actually done today. The 
whole subject is being given very careful considera 
tion by the gas industry. There are a number of 
problems to be solved. It is not a thing which 
should be rushed into, as a too enthusiastic and in- 
complete study of the matter may result in experi 
ences which may have a.very unfortunate effect 
Any comprehensive house heating development will 
necessitate tremendous capital outlays which go fa: 
beyond what the ordinary person imagines might be 
necessary. It is also to be remembered that the cli 
mate in Michigan will bring tremendous peak loads 
It is also well to avoid creating the impression that 
heating houses by gas will necessarily be muc! 
cheaper than with present fuel. It will undoubtedly 
be more convenient, cleaner and pleasanter. [In 
other words, let us be a little better prepared on this 
subject before we arrive at any conclusions, es 
pecially with reference to its general application 
under our conditions in Michigan. 


Contingency Reserve 

In a recent decision the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission noted the advisability of a contingency 
reserve. The Commission said: 

“The Commission believes that it is a good polic 
for a utility to have on hand a fund for the purpos: 
of meeting contingencies not anticipated, to be draw 
against when its earnings fall below the allowance o! 
the Commission and which may be replenished when 
its earnings exceed such allowance temporarily. By 
means of such a fund too frequent readjustment o! 
rates may often be avoided.” 
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| take it that what the Commission means is that 

the company should have a reserve to protect its 
earnings against irregularities due to unusual ex- 
penses, fluctuation in prices, etc. 
_ The Missouri Commission has said: “It is a wise 
business policy on the part of the public utility, as 
well as a benefit to the public, to make reserves for 
contingencies.” 

The New York Commission has said: “A public 
utility should be permitted to earn something more 
than a bare return on its investment so that it may 
have a surplus for contingencies.” 

The Maine Commission has also said: “In addition 
to its operating expenses and an allowance for de- 
preciation and taxes the utility is entitled to some 
margin sufficient to meet such contingencies as from 
time to time may arise.” 

The Idaho Commission has called attention to the 
fact that extraordinary and emergency expenses are 
bound to occur and that omissions in estimates of 


' future operating expenses are often made, and it is 


wise for the utility and a benefit to the public to 
provide for these contingencies. 

It seems to me that this feature of the situation 
has not been given the attention by the companie; 
which it deserves. It is well established that in 
making estimates of construction, allowance must 
be made for contingencies. We are prone to be too 


| optimistic as to future operating expenses. Since 


rates must be fixed for the future and not for the 
past, they must be based upon probable future costs 
of operation, and we all tend to underestimate prob- 
able future operating expenses. This is true of reg- 
ulatory bodies as well as ourselves. 


Advantages of a Contingency Reserve 


(he existence of such a contingency reserve sive; 
the management more elbow room, if we may put it 
that way. Improvements in efficiency and service 
can be made more readily and with a greater sense 
of safety when we are not running too close to the 
line. The effort to hold down expenses so that we 
may come within the estimates upon which the 
rates are based may often delay steps which should 
he taken in the interests of the public as well as the 
ompany. 

In my opinion, the companies should establish a 
ontingency reserve, the amount of which, of course, 
should be determined by the circumstances in each 
ase, such as operating conditions, character of prop- 
erty, nature of probable risks and all other pertinent 
‘actors. We should not ask the Commission to de- 
ermine what this fund should be. It is the duty of 

management, acquainted with the facts and cir- 
mstances, to take this step, and it should be pre- 
ed to completely justify the reserve which may be 
stablished. I am sure that the companies will find 
the Commission, and also the public, completely in 
accord with the principle involved. However, if we 
do not take the steps to establish such a reserve how 
we properly expect the Commission, which is not 
anaging the property, to do this for us? The Com- 
sion has indicated that it is the proper thing to 
do from the standpoint of both the company and the 


> 
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public. It is up to us to see that it is done and done 
properly. 

I believe there is a gap not taken care of by work- 
ing capital and depreciation reserve. There are con- 
tingencies, risks, omissions, unforeseen expenditures, 
etc., which are not provided for and cannot be taken 
care of by working capital and depreciation reserve. 
We should take steps to protect the earnings, as well 
as protect the investment and the property. I think 
we should remember what the United States Su- 
preme Court said in the Bluefield case: 

“Investors take into account the result of ast 
operation, especially in recent years, when deter- 
mining the terms upon which they will invest in such 
an undertaking. Low, uncertain, or irregular in- 
come, makes for low price for the securities of the 
utility and higher rates of interest to he demanded 
by investors.” 


Customer Ownership. 

There is another feature of this situation which 
merits your consideration. Many of the utilities 
have gone into customer ownership. We are selling 
our securities to our consumers and to the people 
living in the territory which we serve. We have 
been encouraged to do this by state regulating au- 
thorities. I need not go into all the reasons for cus- 
tomer ownership. It is acknowledged by everyone 
as sound. It has accomplished great things and will 
accomplish better things in the future. It is one of 
the greatest factors, I believe, in promoting a better 
understanding and better relations between the utili- 
ties and the public they serve. At the same time it 
must be remembered that the utility is incurring a 
most serious obligation to these investors. It is the 
absolute and unqualified duty of the utility to take 
every step possible to protect their investment, and, 
as I see it, it is the duty and obligation of the public 
through its agency, the Commission, to do likewise. 
The obligations of the public and the company are 
mutual. In other words, here is an added obliga- 
tion to maintain the regularity of our earnings, and 
if a proper contingency reserve will do this, if noth- 
ing else, it is fully justified. 


Public Relations. 

The future of the gas industry will be determined 
in a large measure by the understanding which the 
public has of the problems which confront us, and 
the sympathy it has with our purposes. A great deal 
has been accomplished in the past few years along 
these lines. Never before has the public generally 
showed a more sympathetic attitude toward utilities 
or a better comprehension of the problems of the 
industry. 

We must not rest on our oars. Our efforts along 
this line must go on with even greater strength. In 
closing, I would like to repeat an editorial which re- 
cently came to my attention and which clearly states 
our duties with reference to further educational 
work. 

“People think and people talk. Opinions are 
formed and opinions are exchanged. And among the 

(Continued on page 286) 











































































































































































































































































































































Prize Contests as a Means of Stim- 





ulatine New Business 
Various ways of holding them, their value 


By E. R. Hamilton 


F we were to go back to the time of King Tut we 
should probably find that many of our “modern” 
selling methods were even then considered “old 

stuff.” It may not have been possible to broadcast 
market quotations or special bargain sales by radio 
or to attract the attention of a multitude of people 
by a half page advertisement in the local newspaper, 
but the more subtle although less conspicuous meth- 
ods of selling were undoubtedly well developed then 
if we may judge from the inherited ability of his de- 
scendants. Direct solicitation is still the most effec- 
tive method of selling, whether it is a yard of lace 
to the housewife or a life insurance policy to you. 

Years of selling effort have established an appre- 
ciation of the value of a yard of lace or a life insur- 
ance policy, but, with a new article, general interest 
must be aroused and a demand created. Newspaper 
advertising today stands out pre-eminently in this 
and is strongly supported by the competition for the 
sale of goods of a similar character or to replace old 
models with new designs has resulted in the expen- 
diture of large sums by manufacturers and retail- 
ers in advertising the attractive features of their 
goods. 

Prize Contests Interest Public 

Prize contests of one form or another have be- 
come a common means of drawing public interest to 
a new article or of stimulating the sale of an estab- 
lished product. The ustial scheme is to offer a re- 
ward for some action that will show increased in- 
terest of the public in the goods offered. The con- 
tests may vary from those of national scope such 
as have been run by “Life” magazine or the “Ever- 
ready” flashlight company asking for the best title 
to a picture, down to the simple local church fair 
estimates on the number of beans in a pot. Both 
constitute an introduction and give the contestant 
a bowing acquaintance with the article being offered 
or advertised. 

From a church fair guessing contest to one of na- 
tional scope is quite a jump, but between there is 
such a variety to choose from that almost anyone 
may be pleased. One gas company recently intro- 
duced its new office to the public by staging a bean 
guessing contest with a gas range as a prize. An- 
other company offered a reward for the best and 
most complete collection of their advertisements 
published in the local papers during a given period. 
To. induce more careful reading of advertisements. 
particularly “good will” ads, like the “Chats” pub- 
lished by the American Gas Association, missing or 





*Read at the annual convention of the Canadian 
Gas Association. 





Supt. Gas Dept. N.S. Tram & Pr. Co., Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 


mis-spelled word contests, have been successfully 
used. Another idea that created considerable inter 
est was to distribute numbered tags or buttons 
among the school children, each tag or button bear 
ing some good advertising slogan, and for a few 
numbers provide duplicates. Holders of duplicates 
received prizes on presenting themselves togethe: 
at the company’s office. All contests of this nature 
call for careful preliminary advertising to start them 
off and to insure general participation. With the 
co-operation of the press, particularly in writing 
up any interesting news feature of the contest, a lot 
of enthusiasm and keen competition may be stirred 
up. 
Educational Phase Interesting 

An attractive contest from the viewpoint of the 
public utility is an educational one wherein the con- 
testants are required to make a close study of some 
phase of the business and present evidence of it. In 
Providence, R. I., trips about the gas plant have been 
arranged for school children and suitable prizes 
awarded the best essay, age considered, on what 
they have seen. Such contests are bound to create 
favorable comment both among the youngsters and 
in their homes. The Laclede Gas Light Company 
is planning to popularize its new branch store by 
an essay contest on the merits of the Lorain Oven 
Regulator and, later on, on the Radiantfire. In each 
case the winner will be awarded the appliance. 

Cooking schools and demonstrations offer a great 
chance to bring about a better acquaintance between 
housekeepers and the company. Special prizes may 
be awarded for attendance, best recipes, or most 
carefully prepared foods. Some companies at such 
times have allowed blind bids on a gas range or other 
appliance and on the last day opened the box and 
awarded the appliance to the highest bidder. 

Contests Among School Children 

An interesting contest was conducted by the 
Beaver Valley Traction Company which created fav- 
orable comment from all sources. The school chil- 
dren were invited to present “Safety First” posters 
illustrating their own ideas of the best way of em- 
phasizing accident prevention work. Large cards 
were given out having on one side a suggested list 
of subjects which contained some particularly re- 
lated to the business of the company and the other 
side blank for the poster. Material for the posters 
could be cut from newspaper or magazine jllustra- 
tions or drawn in free hand. The best posters were 
published in the local papers, together with a pic- 
ture of the designer and business cards from local 
dealers who were induced to help defray the expense 
of reproducing the poster. The photographer and 
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the press were glad to co-operate without charge. 
In this way valuable safety work was done in the 
schools, public interest aroused, the co-operation of 
the merchants obtained and the expense to the public 
utility reduced to the time spent in putting the con- 
test across. You will be interested to know that 
about 2,300 posters were submitted. 


Apart from these contests run for the general pub- 
lic are those offered by the companies to their sales 
force for increased sales. The prize may be a 
straight or graded cash bonus for all business over a 
given quota or it may take some other form. One 
company offers a vacation with all expenses paid to 
the salesmen who exceed their quota eight months 
out of twelve. Some of these contests between sales- 
men arouse such general interest that the public un- 
consciously takes sides and helps to boost the sales. 


Contests have been arranged that exclude the sales 
force, but allow all other employees to enter. The 
Peoples’ Gas Company of Chicago offers prizes for 
the names of prospects to whom goods are after- 
ward sold. Some companies split their sales force 
into opposing teams, the winners receiving a cup or 
suitable recognition. With operating companies 
these contests may be extended to the different sales 


organizations of the various subsidiary companies 
allowing’a proper handicap to meet their local con 
ditions. 

The manufacturers often offer a cash bonus or 
special prizes to the retail salesmen throughout the 
country for increased sales of their product. The 
Ruud Manufacturing Company now has under way 
an educational contest, “Answer Mr. Prospect,” with 
the object of instructing retailers in the details of 
the construction and operation of their appliances. 
These contests generally arouse the interest of the 
entire sales organization, even if only one member 
is entered, so that the benefit that accrues to the 
manufacturers is more than appears on the surface. 

Other schemes have been used to arouse and hold 
the interest of the public, promote out-of-season 
buying, create good will and educate the public in 
the ways of the public utility business, as well as to 
stimulate the sales force to greater activity; but the 
contest with a prize or bonus makes a strong appeal 
to everybody, either for its cash value or the distinc- 
tion that goes with winning it. The different con- 
tests outlined have been tried and proved successful 
and are offered as suggestions toward further con- 
tests that may be of assistance in building more 
business for the gas industry. 


The Selection and Training of 
Salesmen 


The selection and training of salesmen— The industrial survey 
Paul W. Ross 


All industrial managers know that gas is a far 
more efficient fuel than any of the combustibles used 
today for industrial or domestic purposes. Figures 
supporting this statement have been published in the 
technical magazines and have been compiled by gov- 
ernmental bureaus. These are available to every in- 


dustrial manager. 

As a rule, the industrial managers are well edu- 
cated technically. They know gas and its applica- 
tions. They understand what advantages are to be 
gained by its use in industrial establishments. But 
they do not as a rule know the art of salesmanship, 
the way in which to approach a prospective cus- 
tomer, interest him in their proposition, and sell him. 


The industrial manager may have acquired sell- 
ing ability during his experience, if he were orig- 
inally a technical man, or technical knowledge if 
he were at first a salesman. Now the question 
arises, what to do in the future in developing in- 
dustrial salesmen. He is always up against this 
proposition: “What shall I do, take a technically 
trained young man and try to make a salesman out 
of him, or take a man with a knowledge of merchan- 
dising and selling and give him a course sufficient to 


enable him to answer most technical questions on 
the use of gas?” 
Salesmanship Wanted First of All 

The opinion of the majority of industrial man- 
agers, and of commercial managers as well, is that, 
inasmuch as the maim question is one of selling, the 
men employed must first of all be salesmen. Of 
course, the industrial manager must use his judg- 
ment in selecting the type of man he wants. He 
must consider education, ability to understand and 
explain to others technical points about appliances and 
machines, bearing, poise, character, refinement, etc. 
He must remember that the majority of the men the 
salesmen have to see, will of necessity be men of 
intelligence and business ability, executives, man- 
agers, superintendents, etc. They will also have to 
meet technical men in their travels and so the ne- 
cessity of their being thoroughly grounded in tech- 
nical points cannot be overestimated. 

Sales instinct and ability is a gift. While it can 
be cultivated, it is only the man who has an inher- 
ent sales sense that makes the best salesman. Of 
course, if an industrial manager has a man that is 
both a technical expert and a salesman, he has an 
exceptional man, one to be held on to. 
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Qualifications of Industrial Salesmen 

Two qualities are most necessary in industrial 
salesmen, conviction and persistence. Good selling 
comes with confidence and knowledge. Confidence 
really depends upon the knowledge of a product, and 
if, to this knowledge, is added the conviction that it 
is best for a particular purpose, it is ten times easier 
to persuade the prospective customer to the same 
conviction than if the salesman were poorly grounded 
in fundamentals and not sure of himself. 

Test your salesmen on persistence and patience. 
These qualities are essential in selling gas appliances. 
To begin with, sales are almost never made on the 
first visit. That is almost always in the nature of 
an introduction. Your man may be turned down 
several times before he obtains an interview. At 
that interview he may be told that the prospect is 
not interested. His next visit is his chance to pre- 
sent the facts. Prove to the prospect that he should 
be interested, that he cannot afford to be too busy 
to listen. This is where so many salesmen give up. 
The “not interested” argument spoils many .a good 
prospect for gas salesmen. 


Overcoming the Inertia of the Prospect 


There is one method of overcoming this resistance 
that is almost always successful. Of course, it re- 
quires a little work. And yet it is the one method 
for industrial departments to use in selling gas for 
industrial use. This involves compiling all the facts 
relating to the prospect’s plant and working out for 
him a system of costs and expenses over an extended 
period of time, showing the benefits of gas as fuel, 
and the amount of money it will cost him, the im- 
provements that can be effected in his plant, en- 
abling him not only to increase his production but 
to lower his manufacturing expenses as well. 

This plan applied to a prospect’s own particular 
plant cannot fail to interest him and it will afford 
the industrial salesman the finest kind of an opening. 

One gas company recently employed an expert to 
investigate the conditions in ten plants of their town 
that were prospects for gas, but were not using it. 
When this man got through his investigation and 
had rendered his report of how gas could be used 
in each individual plant, and the economies its use 
would effect, the gas company sold eight out of ten 
of the prospects on the strength of the reports. 

The resulting increase in the use of gas necessi- 
tated an increase in the plant itself to take care of 
the extra load. Men were converted overnight from 
knockers to boosters. The results were really as- 
tounding. And this was done by one company in a 
manufacturing town of not over three hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants! When you run up against the “not 
interested” snag, the report of the prospect’s own 
individual plant is the way out. The result obtained 
will offset a thousand times the expense of drawing 
up the report. 

“Well,” the industrial manager may say, “that’s all 
very well about the industrial survey. Its useful- 
ness and value in selling I readily admit, but how 
can I go about making one or getting one made in 
my particular community ?” 





That is a question that is likely to come up in the 
mind of each reader of this article. It is something 
that cannot be answered in general terms. Each 
situation will have its peculiar conditions and each 
must be solved with consideration of these condi- 
tions. 

But a few general remarks may be made which 
will apply to any case, and which can be adapted by 
the industrial manager to his particular community. 


Making an Industrial Survey. 


Suppose your plant is in an industrial town of 
average size, say 100,000 to 500,000 inhabitants, and 
there are eleven or twelve big factories in it whose 
manufacturing processes require the use of ovens, 
cauldrons, metal melting apparatus, etc., and that 
each one of these factories is using either oil, pow- 
dered coal or electricity as a fuel. If you can land 
one of these prospects—for they are all prospects for 
gas—you can greatly increase the revenue of your 
plant. 

We will say that an automobile factory uses 
twenty japanning ovens heated by electricity. A lit- 
tle friendship with the engineer of the plant may 
enable you to get the operating expense of these 
ovens, the amount of heat generated, the ttme neces- 
sary for the japanning operation, the results achieved 
and the efficiency of the process. 

A little trip through the plant might discover other 
uses for gas, unthought of by any one in its employ, 
but seen at a glance by the wide-awake industrial 
manager. As a rule, the owners of a factory are 
more than glad to show a visitor through it. It is a 
matter of pride with them, and its operation can be 
ascertained by a few tactful questions, especially if 
a young engineer is assigned as a guide. 

When the necessary figures relating to cost, length 
of operation, satisfaction with the product, etc., have 
been procured, they should be tabulated and kept for 
reference. Then it is up to the industrial manager 
by reference to directories, catalogues, etc., to select 
a manufacturer that makes ovens, similar to those 
used in this factory, but operated by gas. By com- 
munication with him, facts and figures can be ob- 
tained on the efficiency of the ovens as well as the 
records of actual installations. The manufacturers 
of these ovens or any other appliance will be glad 
to be of the utmost assistance to you in this mat- 
ter, particularly if there are sales in sight. 

The importance of selecting efficient apparatus 
cannot be over-emphasized in this case, because if 
the apparatus proves inefficient your job in selling 
that particular customer again is doubly hard. 


Working Out Cost Figures With Gas as a Fuel 

When you have procured the necessary figures and 
selected the right apparatus for your purpose, work 
them out in comparison with the figures you have 
obtained from the plant in prospect. Do not be sur- 
prised if gas proves a little more expensive in dollars 
and cents. Consider all aspects of the case, efficiency, 
cleanliness, time involved in the heating operation, 
wear and tear, no breakdowns, increased production, 
etc. Your prospect, by using gas in place of his 
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resent fuel, may, for example, be able to do one- 

ird more japanning in his ovens at the same cost. 

Consider the problem from every angle, and then 
elect a day when you are saturated with the facts 
f the case and go after your prospect armed with 
he figures relating to his plant and to his manufac- 
uring operations. As said before, he cannot afford 

‘t to be interested. The figures concern him; they 
re not general. Gas as a fuel might increase his 

oduction one-third, with less trouble, and with 
moother working conditions, and give him a better 
roduct. Induce him to let you install a trial oven 
ind watch the results on that. 

I can hear industrial managers saying: “Yes, but 
I'm a busy man; my time is pretty well taken up. I 
an’t devote the time necessary to get up one of 
hese industrial surveys. If I had the facts I think 

could put them across, but I haven’t the time 


necessary for compiling one of these reports.” 
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Use an Investigator 

Very well, then, employ an investigator to do 
this work for you. There are such men. They will 
make a complete industrial survey of all the pros- 
pects for gas in your town, compile the reports and 
give you the complete data relative to each particu- 
lar plant, present costs, costs with gas, present re- 
sults, results with gas as a fuel, present time taken 
time taken with gas as a fuel, present apparatus, ap- 
paratus for the use of gas, etc. 

Then a little study of the figures and you are in 
touch with each prospect’s individual situation, and 
prepared to sell him on the use of gas as a fuel. In- 
dustrial surveys are finding increased popularity 
among gas companies the country over. They find 
the results obtained more than pay for the cost 
of the survey, to say nothing of the profits coming 
from the increased sales of gas to a big industrial 
customer. 
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Matlack 


Cold Weather and Cooking 


The advantages of the appeal that 1s appetizing 


NOOL weather sharpens the appetite, and gas men 
J here and there are seeking means to create an 
advertising appeal to revive the interest of the 
home manager and the desire of the man on the 
street and in the office and factory for more home- 
made breads, cakes, cookies and “pies like mother 
used to make,” in order to satisfy that appetite. 
Read what one commercial manager wrote us: 
“We want to get an appeal to appetite in our adver- 
tising. Here is what we have decided: Acting upon 
your suggestion, we have laid out our advertising 
ippropriation in such a manner that we ‘scatter our 
shot,’ that is, we will not run a big splash one week 
and disappear entirely the next. Our plan is to use 
space in our city papers every day. Now in order 
to do this we have to use small space and to design 
our layout to secure maximum appeal. We have de- 
cided to use your suggestion, to sell our customers 
the idea of better prepared and cooked foods, and 
home cooking. With this idea in view, will you send 
us some layouts and copy?” 


Good Cooking Means Use of Gas 


We believe this man is on the right track. If you 


can sell folks the idea of better cooking and baking, 
it is only natural that they will use more of the 
service you have to offer and purchase more and 
better appliances—that is, if your advertisements 
contain enough of “the power of persuasion” to en- 
able them to understand that no matter how well 
the ingredients are mixed, or how choice they may 
be, if the range upon which they are to be baked or 
cooked is inefficient, the labor is lost and good results 
will not be obtained. In other words, you must 
tell folks what good cooking is and how it is attained 

-then comes your layout—for no matter how im- 
pelling the picture, or how interesting, it will not 
“vet over” unless it is followed with copy that tells 
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‘what it will do for me”—let your pictures be the 
attraction—and be sure that your copy calls for 
action—get that “what it will do for me” into it. 
This may be done by knowing your subject and writ- 
ing about it in the same language that you would 
sit down and talk about it. 

The layouts we sent the commercial man were 
built along the lines he suggested, “home cooking” 
being the theme. Believing some of the readers of 
The American Gas Journal might be interested in 
some layouts for small space we submit two for the 
idea they may contain and with the hope that they 
may be helpful here and there. 
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(No. 1) 


No. 1, illustrated above, is laid out for use in either 
single or double column—the whole idea being to 
appeal to the appetite through the senses by use of 
an illustration that will immediately arrest attention 
in competition with “the day’s run of ads” and by 
the employment of a generous amount of white 
space. 

The text matter—selling copy, if you will—that 
would fit into the layout illustrated, emphasizes the 
deliciousness of the doughnuts and follows quickly 
and convincingly with a positive statement to the 
effect that the sure way to attain satisfactory results 
in cooking and baking is to use a Gasco Range with 
temperature control. 












The Function of the Merchandising Division 

We were recently asked: Just what may be con- 
sidered the functions of the merchandising division 
of a gas company. Here is an alphabetical answer: 

Advertising, continuously, aggressively. 

Buying, with a knowledge of the market in which 
sales are to be undertaken. 

Catering to the fundamental wants of the home 
manager and candidly discussing company policy 
and procedure by the employment of printer’s 
ink. 

Developing favorable public opinion, through cour- 
teous service. 

Educating the public to the value of gas for fuel 
in the solution of the countless problems and in 
the accomplishment of the many tasks of human 
existence. 

Furnishing the customer the maximum of service. 

Giving each and every one the same attention, ne 
difference what the reason for their call may be. 

Helping industrial and commercial institutions to 
solve their fuel problems. 

Introducing and emphasizing the value of the 1,000 
uses for gas with regard to quantity and quality 
production. 

Judiciously dealing with all customers, with the 
assumption “The public be pleased” as your 
motto. 

Knowing all there is to be known about the ap- 
pliance sold and service rendered by the com- 
pany. 

Locating every prospective customer on the com- 
pany’s lines and continuously following him up 
with the idea of creating a new customer. 

Maintaining friendly relations with the public at 
all times, by entering into community affairs and 
continuously “hoostine” local enterprises. 

Neatly maintaining the store and stock. 

Providing gas consumers with accurate informa- 
tion regarding the relative value of fuels and 
the comparative merit of different appliances. 
Protecting customers of the company against 
the purchase and installation of inferior and un- 
satisfactory appliances. 

Quickly following up complaints, making adjust- 
ments and rendering service and thus keeping 
the customer sold. 

Rigidly inspecting any and all appliances before 
offering them for resale to customers. 

Servicing all appliances regardless of where pur- 
chased. prom»tly and efficiently, thus solidifying 
favorable public opinion and eliminating the loss 
of fuel consumption, and complaint of “high 
bills.” 

Teaching the public that TRUTH is the founda- 
tion for all company advertising. 

Understanding folks in general and according them 
continuous, courteous, service. 

Vieing not with other merchants of the city, but 
rather building the merchandising department in 
such a manner as to command their respect and 
cause them to commend it, 
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Working for the company, the city and the com 
munity, to make your town “a better place to 
live in.” 

X-raying questionable merchandise; be assured 
your wares will wear. 

Your 

Zealous efforts indicated along these lines will fill 
the valleys in the sales curve and create favor- 
able public opinion. 


Pause in Passing—Dig in—An Every-day Editorial 

When everything seems to be going amiss and 
ustomers few—pause a moment. Think—then dig 
in. 

Most poor sales volumes may be boosted by paus- 
ng to think—to ascertain the cause for the slump— 
y digging-in. 

It takes as much energy to do things incorrectly 
as it does to do them correctly—the trouble is that a 
great many folks permit “rumor” to sway them- 
they will not dig-in, they accept “predigested”’ 
thought at its surface value, without digging-in. 

Even strip-mining necessitates efficient machinery 
to “strip-off” the upper strata—this accomplished— 
they dig-in and are rewarded, for coal is at hand 
if they dig for it. 

Digging-in applies to all human endeavor. 

We know a man who had arranged to take a sell- 
ing job—packed up his family and his belongings—to 
journey to the job when he received a letter from 
the man whom he was to succeed—the letter said: 
“Keep away; I’ve skimmed the cream in that berg.” 
rhe letter was a set-back, but came too late for the 
other man to turn back. 

He journeyed to the job—and dug-in. He found 
the surface had been stripped, the “cream skimmed” 

but by digging-in he uncovered many, many sales 
that fell from the “skimmer” and with the result 
that he was able to earn over 100%, month in and 
month out, more than the other man did when the 
“cream” was the thickest. 

Advertising Should Be Run on Schedule 

If you are not advertising regularly in your home 
town papers, now is the time to start. You need not 
go in for ten hundred lines. Use, say, ten column 
inches each day (save when you have something spe- 
cial) to keep your company before the people. If 
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you use space that size, adopt a form of advertise- 
ment that folks will recognize as “yours” and 
change your copy daily. Here is a suggestion: Box 
your ads in with an eight point rule, set your heads 
in, say, twenty-four point Bookman (most newspa- 
pers carry this face) or Goudy Bold, and your text in 
ten point (never smaller than eight); use fourteen 
point for signature underlined by a rule. Lay out 
your ads in such a way that you may have plenty of 
white space all around; this gives display. To illus- 
trate how this may be done, we offer the five layouts 
below: dal 
Advertising Copy 

The copy for these advertisements, which all carry 
an illustration, would be along this line: 

1—‘“Shake the Shivers”—Buy a Gas Heater. 

Our stock has been so selected this year that we 

can furnish you with just the heater you need at 

just the price that suits your purse. 

Come in and look them over—learn how to be 
comfortable these chilly days, by using a Radiant 
gas heater. 

2—Who Does the Firing at Your House? 

Do you have to keep someone on the job at all 
times and do you keep the whole heating system 
going when you only desire heat in the bath, liv- 
ing or dining room? 

If you desire a quick heat to “kill the chill” in 
any room, you should examine our stock of gas 
heaters—a turn of the valve, a push of the igni- 
tion switch, and lo!—in a jiffy Jack Frost and 
dampness vanish—and a genial glowing gas 
heater provides you solid comfort. Phone now 
and we will send you a booklet with full details. 
—Luxuries of Modern Civilization, the Principal 

One of Which Is an Inexhaustible Supply of 
Hot Water. 
It is folly to worry along with only enough hot 
water for a bath at a time when for such a small 
amount you can secure a gas water heater that 
will assure you all the hot water the whole fam- 
ily can use, no matter what their requirements. 

Let us send our Hot Water Expert to tell you 
about them. It in no way obligates you. 
4—The Light That Makes Your Store Stand Out 

from the Rest. 
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The dominant brilliant ball of white light—a big 
light that costs you so very little and yields such 
a volume of light. 
Our lighting salesman will gladly help you fig- 
ure your lighting needs. 

5—Enhance the Beauty of Your Home—Buy a Gas 

Reading Lamp. 
By far the least expensive of artificial light and 
the most pleasant. Compare costs—secure fig- 
ures on lighting from any different source—you 
will find gas will bring about a saving well worth 
while. Gas light—soft and soothing to the eye. 
Maximum comfort, minimum cost. 

Let our lighting salesman go over your prob 
lems. 

A Word About Stock 

Someone has asked: “What should our standard in 
stocking household appliances be? What kind of 
appliances do folks buy?” 

It is safe to say that the merchant you will ob- 
serve customer demand will find that the average 
customer purchases for one of the following reasons: 
Because the appliance will do a certain specific work 
in his home more quickly, more easily or more 
economically. 

The well ordered present day home is the one that 
adopts home labor saving appliances with the same 
thought and care, with the same idea of a careful in- 
vestment, as does the commercial or manufacturing 
establishment. Any appliance that will perform a 
given task more quickly, more easily and mofe 
cheaply, and which is of durable construction, is con- 
sidered a good investment by today’s home manager 


You Have to Tell ’Em 
No matter how meritorious an article may be, if 
the manufacturer and the distributor do not tell 
folks about it often, again and again through adver- 
tising, it will never get its growth—restricted adver- 
tising and restricted selling have caused many a meri- 
torious article to remain in the purely “local market.” 


Hand Pick Them 

When building a mailing list and “available data,” 
ledger lists are culled and classified, when society 
club and other membership lists have been combed— 
there still remains the great “unknown” potential 
list. This list may be acquired by “hand picking,” 
personal solicitation. The “unknown” list for mail- 
ing purposes or for salesmen’s calls is often the val- 
uable lists, for the simple reason that it has not been 
overworked. 

Do You Sell It? 

Regardless of how well and favorably known an 
article of merchandise may be, there is always an 
opportunity to “sell it.” The real merchandiser un- 
derstands this. He realizes that when business 
comes easily, without effort, that somewhere there is 
a weak spot. One man told us that when business 
seemed to come without effort that he began to look 
about as he regarded such conditions as danger 
signs, as an indication of a letting-up somewhere in 
his organization. The merchant who has a knowl- 
edge of supply and demand, of men, and who has the 
courage to act promptly on his convictions, is quick 










to examine his sales methods when this “easy sell- 


ing” 


ing 


occurs, for he understands that nothing but sell- 
will sell. 


Do You Hide Your Wares? 
Variety, eternal variety, is the spice of selling. 
Change is a mighty big factor in merchandising. 
Change your stock around, redecorate your show win- 
dows frequently. Do not hide anything you expect 
to sell—display it and display it attractively. Many 
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a sale has been made of merchandise “I did not know 
you kept,” simply because it was well displayed. 


So This Is What Does It? 

The other day a service man for an advertising 
agency said to this writer: “From observation I am 
of the opinion that the big factor so many merchants 
miss, and which in turn accounts for their lack of 
greater success, is business strategy.” We guessed 
he was correct—and after we thought it over we 
agreed “it must be it,” for business strategy is, as 
we see it, simply a knowledge of facts and an organ- 
ization so trained that it understands fully how to 
utilize them. To have had experience in all phases 
of merchandising does not sell goods until the ex- 
perience is utilized. Experience crossed with effort 
is the force that sells merchandise or service. 


They Don’t Do It 
Recently we saw an advertisement for water heat- 
ers with an illustration of a woman in a tub with her 
hair stringing down her back—but they do not do it 
that way (bobbed heads not included); women do 
not get into bath tubs with their hair down their 
backs. 


An Important Member? 

One evening we were coming home on the street 
car and we were attracted by high-pitched voices. 
“Listening in,” we heard this: “Well, I have thought 
for a long time that I was being overcharged. Look 
at that. There is Bill Blank, lives next to me, got 
three times as many in family and twice as big a 
house, and his gas bill is only about half as big as 
mine. Let’s see how Fred Jones gets by.” At this 
point we made ready to leave the car and in so doing 
we turned to see the cause of the argument, noting at 
the same time that the discussion was being conduct- 
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d over a “route book” that a meter reader carried 
Meter readers should be guarded in the information 
they give out, should be restricted rather than gen- 
eral, and at no time should they “broadcast.” 


Tell Mr. James Citizen Yourself 
When a public service company indicates by paid 
advertising that right prevails over might, fair deal- 
ing over greed, and indicates it often enough, Mr. 
James Citizen will see it and be quick to respond and 


show his good will. The only reason Jim harbors 
any ill will, if he does, is due to the fact that h does 
not know, he has never been properly informe |—his 
information is purely hear-say, originated by a “per- 
son with an ax to grind.” Tell Mr. Citizen about 
your organization, the service you render arid the 
merchandise you have to sell, and he will listen. 
The average man wants to be neighborly, but you 
have to meet him part way. Tell Mr. Citizen and he 
will understand. 


The Sale of Domestic Appliances 
in the Smaller Cities’ 


Methods of selling appliances—Advertising window display and 
other merchandising details 
By W. B. Johnson, Toronto 


HE sale of a gas appliance means practically 

nothing to the company but the gas used in 

that appliance, month after month, and year 

after year, is what we are interested in, and what we 
must always bear in mind. 

As a rule, you will find that an appliance will be 
replaced by a more modern one when it has outlived 
its years of usefulness, providing it has been giving 
satisfactory service to the consumer. 

Let us first consider the local conditions for the 
sale of appliances, for you will generally find one of 
the following methods: 

First—Gas company selling appliances exclusively. 

Second—Dealers selling appliances exclusively. 

Third—Gas company and dealers, both selling ap- 
pliances. Each have their good points as well as 
their faults. 

Let us consider the merits of the different methods. 

Sale of Appliances by Gas Company 

Gas company selling appliances exclusively. This 
is a condition that is very seldom found now, but was 
quite common some years ago. Under these condi- 
tions, it would be entirely up to the company to see 
that they handled only such appliances as would give 
satisfactory service, that the appliances would be 
connected and adjusted properly, and at a price that 
was reasonable. 

Consumers should have no cause to complain of 
the service due to the inefficiency of the appliance, 
for it would be up to the gas company to see that 
they were installed and maintained in a proper con- 
dition. 

Sale of Appliances by Dealers 

Dealers selling appliances exclusively. Except in 
very rare cases, this method does not prove very sat- 
isfactory to the gas company, for the dealer is chiefly 
interested in the profit he derives from the sale of 
that appliance, and does not, as a rule, stop to con- 
sider the service that will be obtained from same. 





*Paper read at the annual convention of the Can- 
adian Gas Association. 


Under this method it usually develops into a price 
proposition, and some of the dealers will handle only 
the cheapest line they can get, regardless of the effi- 
ciency of the appliance. If you get this class of 
goods on your line, you cannot expect your con- 
sumer to get the results that he is en 
titled to. You may say that it is the con 
sumer’s own fault if he purchases an inferior line 
of goods, but how are they to know? It is natural 
that they should look to their gas company as to the 
hest appliances to install. Even if the consumer 
should purchase a good grade of appliance, it is 
liable to be connected or adjusted in an improper 
manner, as the dealers do not make a study of the 
appliances, and his fitters do not know as much 

out the appliances as the fitters employed by the 
gas company. 

\ll this reflects on your company, for the con- 
sumer does not blame the merchant who sold-them 
the appliances, but condemns the gas company for 
sending out gas of an inferior quality. Another very 
important point to consider is that the dealer will 
not get out and push the sale of appliances, but will 
take such as comes to him the easiest, and the gas 
company is therefore not obtaining the increased 
sales they should expect. 

Sale of Appliances by Gas Company and Dealer 
Simultaneously 

Gas company and dealers, both selling appliances. 
Under this arrangement you have as many extra 
salesmen working for the good of your company as 
there are dealers and clerks. For if you are pushing 
the sale of gas appliances they will also endeavor 
to sell gas appliances. Of course, you are liable to 
find all kinds of appliances sold and installed, but if 
you preach quality in your selling talk and adver- 
tising the public will soon come to look for same 
in what they buy, and if they consider price only 
when purchasing an appliance they are not so liable 
to blame you if same proves unsatisfactory. It is 
impossible for any company to handle all the good 

(Continued on page 286) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FALL AND WINTER DISPLAYS 
SELL YOUR CONSUMERS THE IDEA—“LET US BE YOUR FUEL MAN” 





Dispiay of laundry equipment. 
Its effectiveness will be in- 
creased if it is made a working 
exhibit. If window space per- 
mits include a gas dryer. 





The Model-Gas-Kitchen — a 
display that will compel inter- 
est and sell the goods. 

















“Let us be your Fuel Man.” 
Such a display will sell the idea 
of cleanliness, comfort and 
ease of operation. 
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The cosiest room in the house 
—made so by the comfort and 
warmth of a gas heater. 
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THE 1923 CONVENTION 


The third week in October will mark the culmina 


tion of a year’s work by the American Gas Industry. 
During that week the American Gas Association will 
hold its Fifth Annual Convention at Atlantic City 

The gas men of the country, their friends and vis 
itors will once again come together to learn and dis 
cuss the developments that have taken place during 
the past year. Thus Atlantic City for that week 
will be the cynosure of the gas industry of the coun 
try. 


What does this event really signify? What mes- 
sage does this general meeting, held once a year, 
carry to the individual gas man? Does he realize 
what it means to him to be a part of such a progres- 
sive industry as the American Gas Industry, pos- 
sessing, as it does, a national organization of the 
highest standing, besides numerous state organiza- 
tions, all working together as a unit for the mutual 
benefit of the entire industry? Does he stop to think 
what he gains by having such an event to look for- 
ward to each and every year? 


It is the high point in the year’s work. For twelve 
months the industry has been busy with its affairs, 
working hard to render efficient service, and to de- 
velop and institute new ways and means of improv- 
ing the functions which it performs*in the commu- 
nity. In spite of their regular duties, the gas men 
have found time to attend committee meetings, study 
various phases of the gas business and write reports 
and papers to be delivered at the Annual Convention 


The Convention affords the gas men an opportu- 
nity to get together, exchange views, learn what the 
other fellow has been doing and how he has been 
getting along for a twelve-month. Here the gas 
men have the opportunity again to meet their old 
friends, to make new friendships and acquaintance- 
ships, and each one to do his part in making the Con- 
vention a success. 





‘To the gas men, then, the Annual Convention means 
“commencement,” in other words, the termination of 
one period of work and the simultaneous entrance 
upon another period. 

To the gas industry, as a whole, this Convention 
has an’added significance, in that it is the Fifth An- 
nual Convention of the American Gas Association— 
the national organization of the gas business. 

Perhaps to some the value and importance of a 
national organization manifests itself only at con- 
vention time. The value of a trade association, in- 
cluding in its membership the great majority of indi- 
vidual business enterprises operating in a common 
industry, is unquestionably recognized today by the 
business world at large. Those who come in con- 
tact with the American Gas Association, through its 
workings, know that it is performing an invaluable 
function for the gas industry of the country through- 
out the entire year. 

The American Gas Association holds a foremost 
rank among the trade organizations of the coun- 
try. Each and every gas man should feel a just 
pride in being associated with such an organization. 
\nd at the Annual Convention, the time when the 
industry has the opportunity of making public, 
through the voice of the Association, its progress 
and development during the past year, every gas man 
and every enterprise connected with the gas indus- 
try, has an opportunity of showing what has been 
their “bit,” contributed to the common attainment. 

Hence the American Gas Journal, in common with 
the rest of the industry, also looks forward to the 
Annual Convention as marking the culmination of 
its work during the past year for the American gas 
industry. It has undertaken to cover the Conven 
tion in a series of five daily issues, each one appear- 
ing early on each convention day morning, in which 
there will be published all the doings of the previous 
day, the papers and reports read, the news and 
events, being, in short, a detailed record of the work 
of the Convention. 
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The American Gas Journal has undertaken to do 
this with even a higher degree of proficiency than 
was manifest in last year’s Dailies, for the exclusive 
benefit of the industry. It has realized that certain 
of the gas men will not be able to attend the Con- 
vention meetings, due to pressure of duty (for the 
gas business is a 24-hour business and requires some- 
body to be on the job all the time). It has deemed 
it essential that these men also have before them 
each and every day an account of the proceedings 
and happenings of the Convention, and it has ar- 
ranged that these Dailies be mailed to every gas 
company in the country each day from Atlantic City. 

To the American Gas Journal the Annual Conven- 
tion marks the end of a year’s labor and the com- 
mencement of a new year’s task—the best it can 
give to the Gas Industry, .It aptly enough concludes 
the year’s work with an undertaking of great diffi- 
culty, the publication of Daily Issues of its Journal, 
so that a daily record may be available to every gas 
man. 

Thus the American Gas Industry moves forward. 
Another chapter of its history is soon to be con- 
cluded. Another milestone passed. The coming Con- 
vention is to be the best ever held, and next year it 
The American Gas Journal, the 
oldest gas paper in the field, has always advocated 
the best for the industry and been in the van of 
progress. 


will be even better. 


It cries in unison with the entire gas enterprise of 
the country—on to Atlantic City, the week of Octo- 
ber 15th. 


FUTURE OF THE GAS INDUSTRY 

(Continued from page 275) 
subjects in the public mind today public utilities are 
prominent. This being the case, it is essential to the 
advancement of utility service to the public that the 
public be provided with proper facts so that thoughts 
and words may be based on truth and not conjec- 
tures. 

“Too often are public utilities ineffective, hesitant 
or even backward in telling the truth about their 
service to the public. The wily and knowing polli- 
tician is not so hampered and often rides to office 
on arguments accepted by a misinformed public to 
its own ultimate detriment. Yet there lies within 
the power of the utility the same strong weapon 
used by the politician—publicity—and it should prove 
the more effective when it is used to tell the truth. 

“The utility story fairly, fully and frequently told 
is the best preventative political medicine known. It 
is worth while telling all the time, continuously and 
consistently. A public which thinks correctly is 
much more likely to act correctly when the time to 
act arrives than one which is either uninformed or 
misinformed. 














THE SALE OF DOMESTIC APPLIANCES IN 
THE SMALLER CITIES 
(Continued from page 283) 
lines of appliances made, so that it is easy for you 
to obtain the exclusive sale of one or two particu- 
larly good lines, and the dealer can secure the sale 
of another line of equal quality. When possible, it is 
well to work with the dealers, giving them the ben- 
efit of your knowledge of appliances, and the sale of 
same, for they will, as a rule, appreciate it and will 
work with you, which means increased 
and that is, of course, our goal, 

Assuming that we are selling appliances, let us 
first consider what kind of display room or office we 
should have for the proper showing of our 

Display Room or Office 

It is generally admitted that the gas company’s 
office should be located on a prominent street and 
in a location where there is considerable traffic. 
There is no reason why a gas company should not 
have one of the best locations in the city. 

You should carry a good line of appliances and 
same should be kept clean and well polished at all 
times. It is not necessary to have every appliance 
connected, but it is better if you can do so, although 
having one appliance of each kind connected will 
answer the purpose. It is absolutely necessary that 
one of each kind of water heaters carried in stock 
should be connected so that they can be demon- 
strated to prospective buyers. 

The display room should be kept immaculately 
clean and if you have the space it is desirable to have 
a few chairs where women can sit down to rest 
should they be tired or ill when looking at your line 
of goods. Some companies fit up a rest room for 
the convenience of the public and invite the ladies to 
make use of same for their meeting place. This has 
proven very successful in a great many cities. 

Advertising 

This is a subject that is well worthy of a paper by 
itself and I will not attempt to cover even a very 
small part of it. I do not think there is any chance 
for doubt but that newspaper advertising, when fol- 
lowed up consistently, will bring results. It has 
proven so in all other lines as well as the gas busi- 
ness. It is almost impossible to obtain an accurate 
check of the results to be obtained by advertising, 
but that it pays is demonstrated every day in the 
year. It is recognized today by people who should 
know that newspaper advertising will bring the best 
results in our class of business. I do not mean to say 
that other methods of advertising do not bring good 
results, for they all have their own value, and in spe- 
cial cases might bring better results, but on the 
average there is nothing that can compare 
newspaper advertising. 

Where you have a list of prospective customers. 
direct by mail advertising proves very successful 
Do not think that your direct by mail literature will 
bring in the order, for it seldom does, but it puts the 
prospective customer in the proper frame of. mind 
so that when your salesman calls upon him he has 
already considered the matter and has been partly 


sold. 


gas sales, 
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Direct by Mail Advertising 

It is claimed by many that direct by mail adver- 
tising will reduce the number of calls necessary for 
your salesmen to secure the order by one-third, and 
if it will do this it certainly does all that can be ex- 
pected of it. Some of the direct by mail advertise- 
ments supplied by manufacturers is of very high 
grade, costing more to get out than most companies 
would feel warranted in spending, The advertising 
prepared and supplied by water heater dealers is in 
this class and I feel confident that they will supply 
any company with all they may require, providing it 
is used properly so as to obtain the best results. 

Billboard advertising is another method which is 
very good, providing the locations are right. One 
great trouble with most billboard advertising in the 
past was that they contained too much reading mat- 
ter. All billboard advertising should be Short and to 
the point, and if possible should be illustrated so that 
a person could grasp the entire ad. with just a glance, 
for in this day of speed and automobiles a person 
only has a chance to give a fleeting look at them. 

Theatre and church programmes are not of a class 
that bring in the best value for the money expended 
and do not think we should consider them as ad- 
vertising. If you feel in duty bound to contribute 


to their support, I believe same should be charged 
to donations. 


Window Displays 

Window displays are a very profitable method of 
advertising, especially if you have a desirable loca- 
tion and a properly constructed window. Your win- 
dows are worth at least half of your rent, so if you 
do not use them to advantage you are losing money. 

You all know to what expense the big merchan- 
disers will go in fitting up and decorating their win- 
dows. Some change their displays every day, others 
twice a week, and practically all change at least 
every week, depending entirely upon the passers by. 

Window displays should be properly lighted and 
left burning every evening until after the evening 
crowd has left the streets. You have all noticed how 
the people will stop to look at goods in a well lighted 
and neatly arranged window, whereas they will 
quickly pass by a dark or dingy looking one. The 
evening is the time when the public has the most 
leisure, and it is then their minds are most suscepti- 
ble to impressions. 

You will find it greatly to your advantage if you 
can get a little life into your window by having 
something moving in it. If you will try having a 
demonstrator cooking on a gas range situated in the 
window you will be surprised at the number of peo- 
ple who will stop to look. 

Another display that attracts considerable atten- 
tion is to have your window fitted up with a bath 
tub and automatic water heater connected. Then 
have a little colored boy in a bright bathing suit 
turning on the water and filling the tub, then letting 
it out. I have known of cases where this has at- 


tracted such a crowd that they have blocked the 
sidewalk, 

Try the stunt of connecting an automatic heater in 
your window with a line running outside, so that 
passers by can open a faucet and see the heater in 
operation. Of course, you want the doors open and 
suitably printed cards inviting the public to “turn 
the faucet and see the heater in operation.” 

There are any number of these live displays that 
can be arranged if you will only think them out, and 
the cost is comparatively small. 


Personal Solicitation 

I do not know if there is anything that will obtain 
the same results as personal solicitation. I do not 
mean only by the salesman who is out selling appli- 
ances, but by all employees who come in contact with 
the public, such as cashiers, fitters, meter readers, etc. 
Every employee of the company should be a booster, 
for a good word from them has far greater weight 
with the prospective customer than from the sales- 
man who is trying to sell an appliance. If you can 
arrange some method of compensation, whereby an 
employee turning in a prospect that is closed within 
a certain period will secure a bonus or commission 
you will find they will make it a point to talk gas ap- 
pliances wherever they go. 

Outside salesmen are absolutely necessary to ob- 
tain any degree of success but the question of pop- 
ulation per salesman and compensation of the sales- 
man is something over which there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion. I believe local conditions should 
govern in all such matters. 


Time Payments 

Have you ever investigated or stopped to think 
about how many people buy certain kinds of goods 
on time payments, who are able to pay cash for same 
if they only tried? It seems today that while a great 
majority of the people may want an article, they are 
not prepared to make any sacrifice in order to obtain 
same, and for that reason they will buy a great many 
things on time payments, just because they can pay 
for it out of their monthly earnings or allowances 

A gas company is in a very fortunate position re 
the collection of time payment accounts, and for 
that reason the loss of same should be very small. 
The secret of the time payment business is to watch 
the first three or four monthly payments and to get 
them in promptly and the rest will be far easier. You 
will find where the first four payments are made 
promptly the appliance is very seldom removed ex- 
cept for other reasons. 


Demonstrations 

If you will refer to the report of the committee on 
home economics of the Commercial Section, A. G. A., 
you will obtain some very valuable information on 
the subject. Of course, there is a question as to how 
large a city should be to warrant this expense, but 
some of the medium-sized companies seem to have 
better results with these demonstrations than the 
larger companies. Some of the smaller companies 
have had very good results in conducting a public 
cooking school lasting one or two weeks. Some 
companies run them under the auspices of their lead- 
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ing newspaper which co-operates with them, giving 
them considerable publicity, and it does not appear 
to be as much of an advertising proposition, In con- 
ducting such a school great care must be taken to 
secure a demonstrator who can talk and retain the 
interest of her class, as well as understanding her 
work thoroughly. Chicago is having wonderful suc- 
cess with their department of Home Economics, but 
of course they go at it on a scale that none of us 
could afford. 

Practically every company can at least afford to 
have a demonstrator call on every consumer once a 
year to see if the appliances are properly adjusted, 
if they understand thoroughly the use of the ovens, 
and to give any information on baking or care of 
range that may be required. It is far better to have 
a woman for this line of work, for she will be able 
to obtain information that no man could get. A 
woman would far sooner deal with a woman when it 
comes to anything pertaining to cooking. We have 
this same woman follow up all installations of ranges 
to see that the burners are properly adjusted, work- 
ing satisfactorily, and also to give any information 
regarding the use of same that may be required. 


Special Sales 

All successful merchants put on special sales at 
times to boost their business and even sell goods at 
cost or less in order to get people into their stores, 
but a gas company cannot adopt these principles 
without causing considerable bad feeling. Methods 
that are considered very good business when con- 
ducted by a retail merchant are condemned when 
carried out by a public utility. 

The Sales Stimulation Committee of the A. G. A. 
have during the past year sent out some very good 









reports on Gas Sales Promotion and Special Sales 
which are well worth following up. Their report 
for July and August is an especially good one, for it 
pertains to the elimination of old and obsolete ap- 
pliances. They recommend an allowance to be made 
during these two months for old appliances, the 
antount to be applied toward the purchase of a new 
and modern one. By doing this you remove an obso- 
lete appliance from your lines which in itself is a 
very good thing, for the consumer does not gener- 
ally blame the appliance when they do not obtain 
satisfactory results, but condemns the quality of the 
gas or the company’s service, 

Some companies have stimulated sales during the 
dull period by giving special prizes with each range 
or water heater sold. There is a paper to be read at 
this meeting covering this subject, so I will not go 
into details. 

Many companies give special easy terms by mak- 
ing the initial payment very small. They contend 
that it is far better to hold good paper than stock 
and it also keeps your organization together and 
running smoothly. 

If we would check up the appliances in use in any 
city we would find there are considerably more 
ranges in use than water heaters. This watey heater 
business is what we must bear in mind, for it is really 
the cream of the business. Our investment in mains, 
services and meters are already made, so we do not 
increase same when adding a water heater to our 
line. 

Let us all make up our minds that wherever there 
is a gas range we are going to install a water heater, 
instantaneous or storage, if we can, but, if not, at 
least a tank water heater, which is a stepping stone 
to something better. 


Getting Business by Specialized 
Campaigns’ 


A few commercial department experiences 


By J. F. Jones 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


Early in December, 1922, plans were under way fos 
our work in the Commercial Department for the year 
1923. It was decided that to get the most out of this 
department some definite policy should be laid down 
and followed as nearly as changing conditions would 
permit. With this in mind, the following schedule of 
campaigns and special sales efforts was arranged: 

January—Stove Campaign. 

February—Room Heaters. 

March—Stove Campaign. 

April—Tank Heaters and Coke. 

May—Stove Campaign. 

June—Automatic Heaters. 





*Paper prepared for Thirty-first Annual Meeting 
Michigan Gas Association, September 19 and 20, 
1923, Grand Rapids. 


July—Water Heaters and Ranges. 

August—Ranges and Water Heaters. 

September—Room Heaters. 

October—Room Heaters. 

November—Special Thanksgiving Stove Sale. 

December—Gas Appliances for Christmas Gifts. 

To date this schedule has been followed almost to 
the letter and the results so far have convinced us 
that better results can be obtained by planning all 
special campaigns far ahead of the time they are to 
be run. This gives ample time to get every detail 
fixed in mind, and also makes it possible to make any 
changes which might better the campaign. All our 
campaigns are augmented by newspaper advertising 
and circular letters. Only one outside salesman ‘is 
employed and a goodly portion of his time is taken 
up with work other than selling. 
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Stove Sale 

One campaign which I think will be of interest is 
our January stove sale. January, as a rule, is con- 
sidered a month when no business is to be had. A 
special effort was made on ranges and in ten days 
thirty-three were sold. This is not a large number 
of ranges, but it has convinced us that gas ranges 
can be sold in January if a real effort is put forth. 
We have set a minimum of fifty ranges for our ten- 
day sale next January. 

In February room heaters were featured for ten 
days and thirty-one heaters sold. No special price 
or terms were offered for this campaign. I might 
mention here that in September of last year we put 
on a room heater campaign for ten days and sold 
123 heaters, which was accomplished by newspaper 
advertising and a three-color circular letter, the le¢ 
terhead being kindly furnished by the manufactur- 
ers. Throughout all our campaigns we have met 
with fine cooperation from the manufacturers cf 
the different appliances as they have been very liberal 
in furnishing letterheads, electrotypes and literature 
which is a great help and much appreciated. 

For our annual March sale of gas ranges, one range 
was reduced in price $4.25 and played up as a leader; 
sixty-eight ranges were sold during the ten days 
of the sale. About fifty per cent of the ranges sold 
were other than the specially priced one. 

Summer Coke Campaign 

During April our efforts were divided between the 
summer coke campaign and a tank water heater 
campaign. For the coke sale fourteen newspaper 
ads and a circular letter were prepared. The avail- 
able coke consisted of 8,000 tons for dorhestic pur- 
poses and about 4,000 tons for contract to bakeries, 
factories, etc. The circular letter was mailed, only 
one ad used in the newspapers and the entire tonnage 
was sold in two days. A much larger tonnage could 
have been moved if the coke had been available. All 
domestic coke sold during the campaign was for de- 
livery before September Ist. The contract coke is 
for delivery as it is called for, all coke to be paid 
for in full at time of delivery. 

The coke market in Battle Creek is really remark- 
able. It is not a question of selling coke here, but 
one of supplying the demand. This condition is one 
that can be attributed to several things, the most 
important one being the fact that the buying public 
has real confidence in the quality of our product. 
Great pains taken in the preparation of our coke in- 
sures that no coke leaves the plant that is not prop- 
erly prepared. 

Clean Delivery Appreciated 

All our drivers are intelligent, courteous men who 
do their work efficiently. When our drivers leave a 
home after delivering coke, everything is cleaned up 
and left in first-class condition. That this is appre- 
ciated by the public is attested by the numerous calls 
we get on how well pleased they are with the deliv- 
ery of our product. As a general thing our orders 
come in about as follows: “You can deliver our coke 
tomorrow and I wonder if you could send Mr. So- 
and-So. He delivered our last coke and we would 
like to have him this time.” 


From the comment that has been received regard- 
ing our price policy, it is apparent that it has been 
an important factor in the marketing of our coke in 
Battle Creek. At no time, regardless of conditions, 
have we advanced prices just because we thought the 
traffic could bear it. A middle course has been 
adopted and has been religiously followed. 


Customers Taken Care Of 

Another very important item is the confidence of 
our regular customers that they will be taken care 
of in case of real shortage. This is a point we watch 
very closely, being careful not to oversell. It is rather 
common to hear some person remark that he is not 
worrying about his fuel supply, as he has bought 
from the gas company. A concrete example of how 
our regular customers are taken care of is shown in 
this summer’s coke sale. When it was realized that 
our entire tonnage would be sold in a few days, or- 
ders were immediately entered for our old customers 
without waiting to consult them. When it was ad- 
vertised that our tonnage was all sold, large numbers 
came rushing in to place their orders at the summer 
price, only to learn that we had taken the liberty of 
placing orders to protect them. Needless to say 
they were profuse in their thanks to us. The fact 
that they had not been forgotten strengthened their 
friendly feeling. The answer to the success of our 
coke campaign is simply that the people of our com- 
munity have confidence in our product and faith in 
our promises and sense of duty to them. 


Tank Water Heater Campaign 

Sales during our tank water heater campaign, 
which lasted eighteen days, reached 237 tank heat- 
ers, 8 automatics, 3 instantaneous heaters and one 
No. 35 tank heater. Eleven newspaper ads, ranging 
in size from 80 inches to 24 inches, were used, and 
5,500 three-color circular letters were mailed. On 
all circular letters we use 2c stamps and we believe 
it pays big. The terms for this sale were $1 down— 
$1 per month. In spite of these very liberal terms 
and the large number of heaters sold, only one heater 
has been returned. Also, two very attractive window 
displays were put in. On the opening day of the 
sale 36 heaters were sold and on the closing day 36 
heaters. It is a rather interesting fact that on the 
days following the nights when we had no ads in 
the papers sales dropped off materially. Five of the 
automatic heaters sold were purchased by people 
who first placed orders for tank heaters and changed 
later for automatic heaters. This entire sale was 
conducted without outside salesmen. Every heater 
was sold over the counter or by ’phone. Our sales 
for the month of May totalled over $11,000. 

During June our Annual Automatic Water Heater 
campaign was held for ten days. Seven newspaper 
ads, ranging in size from full-page to 40 inches, were 
run. Good displays in two windows and a number 
of heaters placed on the sidewalk completed the ad- 
vertising effort. Only 17 heaters were sold, but we 
were working at a disadvantage, as weather condi- 
tions were bad, as it was raining about half the time. 
The terms were $5 down, $10 per month, 5% cash 
discount. 
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Industrial Business Increasing 

In Battle Creek a population of 35,000 is served 
and there are approximately 9,400 meters in use. The 
gas sales for the year to July 1 totalled 317,000,000 
— feet. Basing our estimate on the first six 
months, our sales for the year should well exceed 
600,000,000 cubic feet. This would be 27% in- 
crease over 1922 and is a per capita sale of 18,000 
cubic feet, which we believe a record. Our large gas 
sales are due, to a great extent, to the industrial 
business, which is about 48% of the total sales. Dur- 
ing the past year five new industrial accounts have 
been added and the sales to every one of the older 
ones have increased. 


The industrial load in Battle Creek is largely a 
summer peak, lasting from April 1 to November 1. 
This makes an ideal condition for us to go after the 
house-heating load, which we are doing. It is hoped 
in the not distant future to iron out this load curve 
to a comparatively straight line. While the condi- 
tions in Battle Creek are, perhaps, ideal to take on 
a house-heating load, isn’t it true to a large extent 
that similar conditions exist in many other locali- 
ties? Most industries are more or less idle during 
the winter months—why not go after the house- 
heating? It’s profitable business. 


Getting After Industrial and House-Heating Business 


We believe that the industrial and house-heating 
load is just scratched and are not losing any time in 
going after this business. Even with the large in- 
dustrial load in Battle Creek there are real pros- 
pects on every side. 

Industrial business is not hard to hold once you get 
it. Gas Service, itself, holds it for you. No slogan 
was ever more true than: “If it’s done with heat, you 
can do it better with GAS.” 

The above covers the work so far this year in 
Battle Creek. However, in addition to this, some 
interesting experiences have been encountered in the 
towns of Marshall, Owosso and Alma, where the gas 
companies are owned and operated by the Gas En- 
gineering Service Company, the principal officers of 
which are identical with those of the Battle Creek 
Gas Company. The Alma plant, in addition to sup- 
plying Alma, furnishes gas to Ithaca, St. Louis and 
Breckenridge. It might be of interest to some as to 
the method of merchandising in these smaller towns. 


Merchandising in Smaller Towns 


It was found on taking over these plans that very 
little effort had been expended in getting new busi- 
ness, so stove and water heater campaigns were out- 
lined for each town. Our plans were much along 
the line of those used in Battle Creek. Newspapers 
were used in Owosso and Marshall, and, as Alma has 






only a weekly paper, it was necessary to resort to 
handbills there. It was immediately evident that in 
these small towns it was strictly a house-to-house 
canvass proposition if anything was to be sold. The 
first campaign was held in Alma on tank water heat- 
ers, running from Saturday to Saturday. On Friday 
night an 80-inch ad was placed in the weekly paper 
and during the following week three large handbills 
were distributed, and on the next Friday night a 60- 
inch ad was run in the paper. The sales totalled 26 
tank heaters and one automatic. Of the entire sales, 
only two were sold in the office, the others at the 
homes and most of them in the evening, when all 
of the family were home to talk it over. In this 
house-to-house canvass valuable informatiom was 
procured as to appliances already in use. A few com- 
plaints of long standing were also straightened out, 
and a large number of prospects for new consumers 
and new appliances secured. It is our intention to rus 
one ad each week the year around in the Alma papers. 

In Owosso the first campaign was on ranges. 
Newspaper space was used liberally, but it was a 
house-to-house canvass that got the business. In one 
week 22 ranges were sold. 

At the Marshall property, which we have had 
about a year, quite a sizable business has been built 
up. To date three stove campaigns and two water 
heater campaigns have been held, to which the re- 
sponse has been very gratifying. In all our cam- 
paigns here newspaper publicity was used exclu- 
sively, but, from our experience in the other small 
towns, house-to-house work will be featured in fu- 
ture campaigns in Marshall. 

Coke sales in these smaller towns have been fine; 
with a small amount of work all the coke we cared 
to dispose of during the summer months has been 
sold. 


Specialized Campaigns 


In conclusion, we might say that we are thoroughly 
convinced that specialized campaigning is one method 
to get the business, and, while our campaigns have 
been fairly successful, we are not satisfied. We be- 
lieve we can and should sell more appliances and are 
continually casting about for new ideas and methods 
to inject into our campaigns. If any of the gas men 
here have ttied out ideas that have brought in the 
business we would appreciate an outline of their plans 
and, in turn, we are always glad to pass on to any- 
body any idea that has proved worth while with us. 





A CORRECTION 


In our issue of Sept. 29, 1923, on page 261, it is 
erroneously stated that the Humphrey Radiantfire 1s 
made by the Humphrey Co., and that this company 
is the pioneer of Boardwalk Advertising. 

We wish to correct this error by stating that the 
Humphrey Radiantfire has always been made, as 
every gas man knows, by the General Gas Light Co., 
which is also the pioneer of Boardwalk Advertising. 
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Members Will Travel From Far and Near 
to Attend A. G. A. Convention 


The largest gathering of gas men 
ever held in the history of the gas 
industry will take place at Atlantic 
City on October 15 to 19, when the 
Fifth Annual Convention of the 
American Gas Association will be 
held on the Steel Pier. Advices re- 
ceived at Association Headquar- 
ters from the Middle West state 
that executives of the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company are ar- 
ranging for a special train of ten 
cars over the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to carry a crowd of mid-west- 
erners direct to the Convention. 
This experiment was tried out for 
the first time last year and every 
one was immensely pleased with 
the idea. The gas men will have 
a daily newspaper printed en route 
to keep them advised of the latest 
news and there will be informal 
meetings held on the train and 
other get-together affairs. 

Wisconsin gas men are going to 
turn out in full force to support 
the President of the Association, 
P. L. Brown, who is president of 
the Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany. Harold L. Geisse, president 
of the Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
tion, says that he is making plans 
to have a more representative del- 
egation from Wisconsin than from 
any other state. 

Executives of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Public Service Gas Company of 
Newark and the United Gas Im- 
provement Company of Philadel- 
phia will send a total of several 
hundred of their employees to the 
Convention with instructions to 
take in every business session pos- 
sible. Members will attend from 
every state in the Union, with the 
possible exception of Oklahoma 
and from points as far away as 
Panama and the Philippines. The 





man who will travel farthest to 
be at the Convention is Dr. E. W. 
Smith of London, England, who 
will deliver an address, “Experi- 
ence of the British Gas Industry 
under the “Therm’ Regulations,” 
before a general session of the 
Convention on Thursday morning, 
October 17. 

A special publicity drive held this 
year to interest plumbers, archi- 
tects, heating and ventilating engi- 
neers, hotel managers and others 
in the Convention and the Exhibi- 
tion has met with great success. 
Twenty-five thousand messages 
were addressed to these various 
groups and a pass to the Exhibition 
was enclosed in each message. Sev- 
eral hundred requests for addition- 
al passes have been made, which 
gives a good idea of the crowd of 
“outsiders” who will be on hand 
to see what the gas business is 
doing.. The Exhibition Committee 
now has 160 exhibitors on its lists 
and a week before the Convention 
it is not expected that any spaces 
will be left. In fact, arrangements 
have been made to take care of 
requests for space over and above 
those arranged for in the original 
layout. 


Those in charge of the entertain-° 


ment claim that Thursday evening 
on the Steeplechase Pier will afford 
the finest amusement ever had at 
any previous convention of the as- 
sociation. On this night the entire 
Steeplechase Pier will be turned 
over to a committee of gas men 
who will run all the fun provoking 
and other features and who will 
try to turn the place into a second 
Coney Island at its height. 


To Erect New Office Building 


It is expected that the Iroquois 
Gas Co. will erect a new office at 
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Salamanca, N. Y., in the im- 
mediate future. The present office 
and plant now occupies an old 
brick structure in the area which 
was recently swept by the fire 
which practically wiped out the 
Salamanca business district. 


The new plans call for a brick 
building of one story in height with 
a frontage on Main street of 26 
feet and a depth of 76 feet on the 
same site as the original building. 
Changes are now being made in the 
gas mains which enter the present 
office. 


Alfred Phillips Opens Office 


Alfred J. Phillips, consulting en- 
gineer, has opened an office at 50 
Church street, New York. Mr. 
Phillips has had a wide experience 
in all branches of gas engineering 
and will make a specialty of assist- 
ing gas companies in the handling 
of their manufacturing, distribution 
and utilization problems and mak- 
ing surveys of service conditions, 
analyses of costs and special in- 
vestigations. 


Announcement to Exhibitors at 
A. G. A. Convention 


On Tuesday evening, October 
16, an informal dance will be held 
in the Convention Hall at the sea- 
ward end of the Steel Pier. 

Those attending the dance, on 
arriving at the main entrance of 
the Pier, must pass through the ex- 
hibition halls in order to reach the 
Convention Hall, where the dance 
will be held. The exhibition halls 
will also be open on that evening 
for the free admission of the gen- 
eral public from 8 p. m. to IT p. m. 

It will, therefore, be to the ad- 
vantage of the exhibitors to have 
a representative in attendance at 
their booths during that time. 
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Charter Granted to Gas Co. 

De Land, Fla—Charter was 
granted the latter part of August 
to the new Deland Gas Co., which 
is incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal, and will, as previously stated 
in The American Gas Journal, es- 
tablish a plant at De Land for the 
manufacture of gas, having ob- 
tained a franchise for that purpose 
from the city. Officers of the com- 
pany as named in the charter are 
as follows: J. E. Bush, president; 
V. W. Gould, vice-president; T. 
Lee Osteen, secretary, and George 
W. Fisher, treasurer. Assisting 
Mr. Fisher as treasurer will be R. 
H. Boyd. Directors, other than 
the above, are L. M. Patterson, P. 
C. Mayo, J. E. Taylor and T. B. 
Stewart. 





Declares Dividend 
The directors of the Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of New Jersey at 
their regular meeting in Newark 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$2.00 per share on the eight per 
cent cumulative preferred stock; a 


quaterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the seven per cent cumulative 
preferred stock; and a quarterly 
dividend of $1.00 per share on the 
600,000 shares of non par value 
common stock. 

Dividends will be paid on pre- 


ferred stock September 30, to 
stockholders of record September 
14, and the common stock divi- 
dends will be payable September 
29, to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 14. 





Denver Gas Company’s Progress 

In 1916 the Denver Gas Company 
had 43,676 customers, using 1,287,- 
398 cubic feet. In 1923 the com- 
pany had 56,439 customers, using 
2,128,755 cubic feet. It is spending 
$1,200,000 in its enlargement of the 
distribution system, storage facili- 
ties and the latest and greatest in 
the making of gas machinery. 





Authorizes Bond Issue for Gas Co. 

Concord, N. H—The Twin 
State Gas and Electric Company 
operating in New Hampshire in 
Berlin, Dover and Rochester and 
in Vermont and New York, has 
been authorized by the Public 
Service Commission to issue $83,- 
200 of 7 per cent prior lien stock 
at not less than par to pay for con- 
struction work in 1922. 

The commission has also modi- 
fied the previous order by which 
the company will issue $34,300 
bonds instead of $89,000 and $87,- 
300 stock instead of $48,900. 


Will Not Cut Gas Standard 

Greeley, Colo.—The Greeley Gas 
& Fuel Company will not reduce 
the heating standards of its gas de- 
spite the ruling of the state utili- 
ties commission that each gas 
maker in the state may from now 
on set its own standard of heat 
units. Heretofore the commission 
had set the standard. Greeley gas 
contains 574 thermal units in each 
cubic foot. The minimum has 
been 525. 

All equipment of the local com- 
pany is prepared and adjusted to 


maintain the high standard. Some 
companies in the state are put to 
great expense at maintaining the 
standard and could reduce the price 
of gas very materially if allowed to 
lower the heat standard. After a 
gas company has set a standard it 
must maintain it, according to the 
present rule of the commission. 





Declares Dividend 

Boston, Mass.—George F. How- 
land, treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts Lighting Companies, has de- 
clared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share on the six 
per cent preferred shares and $2 
per share on the eight per cent 


preferred shares, payable October 
15th. 


Special Meeting of Southern Gas 
Association 

During the convention of the 
American Gas Association next 
month at Atlantic City, thé Exec- 
utive Board of the Southern Gas 
Association will hold a_ special 
meeting and “Get Together’ lunch- 
eon on Wednesday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 17. The luncheon will be 
held at the “Restaurant Royal,” 
which is immediately across the 
Convention pier, facing the board- 
walk, and will begin at 12:30 p. m. 
all S. G. A. members present at the 
A. G. A. Convention are invited. 

The Executive Board meeting 
and the extra session of all teh 
chairmen of the standing commit- 
tees of the S. G. A. will be held at 
3 p. m. of the same day at the Tray- 
more Hotel. 
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Berry Heads Gas Council 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Walter M. 
Berry has arrived here to begin 
his work as engineer for the re- 
cently formed California Gas Re- 
search Council. Mr. Berry, who is 
a very prominent member of his 
profession, has been until now gas 
research engineer for the United 
States Bureau of Standards at 
Washington. 

“The California Gas Research 
Council was formed,” stated A. B. 
Day, general superintendent of Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corpo- 
ration, and a member of the coun- 
cil, “as a permanent body to inves- 
tigate and help solve the various 
problems of gas manufacture, dis- 
tribution and use now confronting 
the industry in the state. In do- 
ing this, the excellent research 
work begun over two years ago 
by the joint committee on efficien- 
cy and economy of gas is simply 
being continued and_ enlarged 
upon.” 

The following men, all promi- 
nent in the gas industry of the 
state, make up the council: Henry 
I. Masser, gas engineer of the 
State Railroad Commission and 
chairman of the council; A. B Day, 
general superintendent of Los An- 
geles Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion; J. E. Kelley of Western 
States Gas and Electric Company; 
L. M. Klauber, general superin- 
tendent of San Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Company; Wil- 
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Coast Gas Ass’n at Del Monte, 


liam Moeller, Midway Gas Com- 
pany; F. S. Wade, superintendent 
of operations, Southern Counties 
Gas Company, and W. S. Yard, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company. 

“The work of Mr. Berry,” said 
Chairman Masser, “will be chiefly 
of a consulting and supervisory 
character; for the individual gas 
companies will make their own in- 
vestigations and experiments, al- 
though under the guidance of En- 
gineer Berry. The editing of an 
exhaustive report on efficiency of 
manufacture of oil gas will be his 
first important task.” 


Make Test Run on Gas Plant 

Idaho Falls, Idaho—A test run 
will be made on the plant of the 
East Idaho Gas Co. within the next 
few days, supervised by the people 
who installed the plant here. 

If all is found to be satisfactory 
it is altogether probable that the 
plant will be ready for business by 
the middle of September or the 
first of October. A carload of gas 
ranges and gas heaters with other 
apparatus and appliances have been 
shipped here and will be placed on 
display and sale at the offices and 
store of the company, 451 Broad- 
way. 

In discussing the plant Mr. Wil- 
cox, manager of the business, who 
has made his home in Idaho Falls 
for some time, coming here from 
Chicago, stated that the plant rep- 
resents the best in modern equip- 


Cal. 


ment and he felt satisfied that a 
good and appreciated service will 
be given the people of Idaho Falls 
and that the use of gas will become 
general throughout the commun- 
ity. 

Gas Company Elects 

John Tonkin, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was elected president of the Cen- 
tral Kentucky Natural Gas Com- 
pany at a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the firm. Other members of 
the executive committee are Joseph 
Seep, of Oil City, Pa., chairman of 
the board of directors; Robert S. 
Hampton, of Titusville, Pa., secre- 
tary and treasurer; Norman E. 
Clay, of Oil City, Pa., assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer; W. O. Walker, of 
Oil City, Pa., vice-president and 
general manager; and R. R. Hart- 
ing, vice-president. 

After the election of the execu- 
tive committee the following were 
chosen to serve during the ensuing 
year as members of the board of 
directors: Joseph Seep, R. R. Hart- 
ing, George S. Weeks, Judge James 
H. Hazelrig, of Frankfort; T. O. 
Sullivan and J. B. Tonkin, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; John Tonkin, W. O. 
Walker and Robert S. Hampton. 

Mr. Sullivan, who is vice-presi- 
dent of the Hope Natural Gas Com- 
pany, of West Virginia, one of the 
largest producing concerns of its 
kind in the country, was elected to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of H. F. Hillenmeyer. 
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New Coal Gas Plant for Winnipeg 
The Winnipeg Electric Railway 
Company has placed a_ contract 
with the Koppers Company, cover- 
ing the design and erection of a 
Koppers Coal Gas Plane at Win- 
nipeg, Canada. This plant will 
consist of 17 combination gas 
ovens of Koppers’s Improved 
(Becker) type, having a capacity 
of 6.8 net tons of coal per charge, 
together with producer plant and 
coal and coke handling equipment. 
This plant will embody the lat- 
est developments in coal gas 
manufacture including provision 
for underfiring ovens with pro- 
ducer gas, blue gas or oven gas 
and steaming of ovens. The ovens 
are designed to operate on a nor- 
mal coking time of twelve hours, 
which can be reduced to ten hours 
or increased as desired, permitting 
of the greatest flexibility in the 
production of gas and coke. 





Stop Gas Strike by Compromise 

Chicago, Ill—RRepresentatives 
of the gas workers and the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company 
agreed today on an 8 per cent wage 
increase for the gas workers, 
thereby -killing the threatened 
strike of the workers. 

The agreement was reached by 
the mayor walking from the gas 
workers’ representatives in his 
office to the representatives of the 
company in another room of his 
office. The gas workers were rep- 
resented by James Murphy, W. E. 
Gorey and Patrick Gallagher. Pat- 
rick J. Lucy, general counsel for 
the gas company, represented the 
company. 

The gas workers’ original de- 
mand was for a 25 percent raise. 
This they dropped to 15 per cent 
and then cut again to 12% per cent. 
The company offered a 5 per cent 
raise and stood pat on their offer. 

The mayor in going from one 
side to the other, led the company’s 
representatives up to 8 per cent 
and the men’s representatives down 
to the same amount. When this 
agreement was reached the mayor 
thanked the representatives and 
then with a smile turned to the 
newspaper reporters and  an- 
nounced: “There will be no gas 
strike.” 

Neither side would discuss what 
messages the mayor carried from 
one side to the other and the mayor 


refused to make public any of the 
details of the meeting. 

“That is one off of the slate,” 
the mayor said after both sides had 
left his office. 





Gas Co. Workers in Corn Roast 

Coffee, regular stuff, with real 
cream, roasted corn, done to a 
turn with dripping butter and 
wieners roasted among hot coals 
until the skins cracked! 

That’s what they had at the an- 
nual corn coast of the East Ohio 
Gas Co., Youngstown, Ohio, at Mill 
Creek Park. 

The party started after all the 
meters had been read, the last pen 
dried and every ledger put away. 
Thirty-five employees and their 


friends made up the party. 


To Install New Holder 

Omaha, Neb. — Metropolitan 
Utilities district directors tenta- 
tively approved the recommenda- 
tion of Operating Engineer C. D. 
Robison that they buy a 3,000,000 
cubic foot gas holder to be erect- 
ed on 24th Street on the ground re- 
cently bought. Intervening space 
is to be used for the new coal gas 
plant. 

The holder will cost approxi- 
mately $415,000 and with the pres- 
ent holder will give the city 60 
per cent ratio of holder capacity 
to the daily maximum output of 
gas. This holder will accommo- 
date the city, it is figured, until 
1933. General Manager Howell 
estimates that it may be financed 
without the issuance of bonds. The 
maximum gas output now is 5,400,- 
000 cubic feet a day. The holder 
will be erected in November, 1924. 


New Gas Generators Being In- 
stalled 

Oakland, Cal. — Work is pro- 
gressing rapidly on the new gas 
generating machines being install- 
ed by the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company at its local plant at the 
foot of Market Street. The new 
gas generator will have an hour- 
lv capacity in excess of 180,000 cu- 
bic feet and is being installed to 
take care of the rapidly growing 
demands due to building, particu- 
larly in the eastern section of the 
city. 


It has been found necessary by 
the company, in order to make de- 
liveries of gas to the east of the 
lake sections, to install a 16-imeh 
high pressure main, which will rus 
from the plant to the vicinity of 
42nd Avenue and East 14th Street, 
from where pipes will be rum to 
take care of the anticipated win- 
ter demands. 

The work involves an expendi- 
ture for new plant equipment in 
the neighborhood of $70,568. 


Lower Rates for Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Mich—N. J. 
Keppelkan, Milwaukee grain mer- 
chant, who purchased the Citizens’ 
Gas Company here for $25,000 at 
a receivers’ sale, declared here that 
he would give this city improved 
gas service and reduce the pres- 
ent rate of $2.76 per 1,Q00 cubic 
feet, which for several years has 
been the highest in Michigan. The 
plant will be in charge of an ex- 
pert gas man. 

A new plant will be built next 
spring, which will mean an invest- 
ment of more than $100,000. The 
old one involves too much expense 
in its operation and is too small. 


Gas Company Has Increased 
Patronage 


Pueblo, Colo.—New customers 
totaling 501 were gained by the 
Pueblo Gas & Fuel Company dur- 
ing the six months period ending 
September 1, according to figures 
compiled by that company. Of this 
number 181 were customers who 
have built or purchased new homes, 
226 were homes that have only re- 
cently been made accessible to gas 
by the extension of the company 
mains. Others were persons rent- 
ing homes formerly occupied by 
users of gas, homes in which gas 
has been installed for the first time, 
and various industrial concerns. 

The statistics were gathered for 
the report to be made to the Henry 
L. Doherty Company, which owns 
and operates the local gas com- 
pany. James M. Daily, manager of 
the company, expressed himself as 
highly gratified by the showing 
made within the last six months. 








